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Association Netes 


A Report on the December Meeting: 


The New England Association of Social Studies Teachers held its Fall 
Meeting on Saturday, December 7, 1957, in the Lecture Hall of the Boston 
University College of General Education at 10 a.m. The main theme of 
the meeting was “Colonialism—The Passing of an Era,” which was explored 
by Dr. Donald E, Smith, Department of History and Political Science, Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island. 

Following Dr. Smith’s address a panel discussion was held on the subject: 
“Teaching Colonialism in: 

A. College” — Prof. Andre Schenker, University of Conneticut, 
Leader 
B. High School” — Miss Adelaide Dodge, Manchester High 
School, Manchester, New Hampshire, Leader 
C. Elementary School” — Sister Marion, SCH., Academy of the 
Assumption, Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts, Leader. 
The audience present showed its appreciation by its enthusiastic participa- 
tion. 

At 12:45 p.m. the members attended a luncheon at the Boston University 
Faculty Club where Dr. Russel G. Davis, Director of Educational Research, 
Boston College, was the speaker. His subject: “The View West from Colonial 
Areas.” 


An Open Letter from the National Council: 


Dear Social Studies Teacher: 


Today, social studies teachers all over the nation are facing a serious 
problem, that of being ignored or forgotten. Greater emphasis is being 


placed upon the natural sciences and mathematics, many times to the 
detriment of the social sciences and the humanities. 

We agree that it is important to strengthen the natural sciences and mathe- 
matics programs but we should not forget the importance of the social 
sciences and humanities for herein lie many of the answers to today’s prob- 
lems of human affairs. 

We agree that it is important to strengthen the natural sciences and mathe- 
matics programs but we should not forget the importance of the social 
sciences and humanities for herein lie many of the answers to today’s 
problems of human affairs. " 

At the annual meeting of the National Council for the Social Studies in 
November, 1957, a resolution was adopted which included the following 
statement — “in the current crisis confronting our country, sustained and 
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vigorous attention must be given to the fundamental role of the social sci. 
ences in the education of American Youth.” 

I am sure we all realize this is necessary but are wondering how it can 
be accomplished. One way is through strong local and national organizations 
which are in a better position than an individual to make the voice of 
social studies people heard throughout the nation. Through their programs 
we can combat the dangers that lie ahead if this present trend continues, 


Now more than ever you should be a member of both your 
national and local councils. Your help and financial support of 
these organizations signifies your desire to join with thousands 
of others in awakening the American people to the necessity of 
strengthening all facets of American education, not just a few. 
Begin now receiving the serivces, benefits and publications a mem- 
bership in the National Council for the Social Studies will bring 


you. 


For information regarding membership in the National Council for the 
Social Studies write to: National Council for the Social Studies, Department 
LP, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Cordially yours, 
MERRILL F. HARTSHORN 
Executive Secretary 


The Burleigh Scheme: 
An Idea that Became a Railroad 


by John W. White* 


The remote Aroostook region of Northern Maine was recognized as early 
as 1838 as one of the richest potential garden areas in the nation — pro- 
vided it could acquire direct internal rail connection with the population 
centers of the United States. From the time of the first rail construction in 
Maine in the 1830's to the construction in the early 1850's of the Atlantic 
and St. Lawrence Railroad (between Portland and Montreal), and still 
later the European and North American Railroad (between Bangor and 
St. John and Halifax), Aroostook watched railroads approach her borders. 
The failure of the European and North American to build into Aroostook 
prompted the chartering in 1859 of the Northern Maine Railroad Company. 
However, diverse factors, including the Civil War, border tensions with 
Canada, and in the early 1870's a severe economic depression, caused plans 
for rail extension throughout Aroostook to come to a halt. 

The two decades from 1870 to 1890 only served to confirm the popularly 
held view that direct rail connection was of paramount importance to the 
people of Aroostook. Seldom has the spirit of the times created so fortuitous 
and expedient a relationship as that which came into being in the early 
1890's as a result of the combination of public sentiment, expanding agri- 
cultural productivity, common aversion for existing rail facilities, and an 
idea — the idea of Albert A. Burleigh. Ironically, the first railroad to tap 
the natural riches of Aroostook had been of Canadian rather than American 
origin, the New Brunswick Company which had entered Houlton in 1871 
and had subsequently reached the more northerly regions of the county. 
Twenty years elapsed before the restless pride of the Aroostook people and 
the increasingly abundant harvests of the rich Aroostook soil united to 
breathe life into the “Burleigh Scheme” — the idea that became a railroad. 

The opening of Houlton, the shire town of Aroostook county, to rail 
communication with Bangor and world markets in 1871 by the New Bruns- 
wick Railroad Company (subsequently the Canadian Pacific) only seemed 
to quicken in the minds and hearts of the people of Houlton, Presque Isle, 
Caribou, and Fort Fairfield the desire to have a railroad of their own, one 
located in their country and regulated by the people of their area. Many 
factors between 1870 and 1890 made the urgency of the situation seem 
more real: increased production-of potatoes; high freight charges levied 
by the existing rail companies; greater desire to buy goods from outside; 
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difficulties in transit of produce that had to be handled and re-handled 
whenever the connecting lines changed gauges; and finally, the stimulus 
afforded by the all-too-limited introduction to world markets. 


The production of potatoes in Aroostook from 1870 to 1890 showed a 
sixty-fold increase in spite of high freight charges and nearly intolerable 
shipping transfers between a variety of gauges. Potatoes, however, were fot 
the only items which increased production-wise. The Aroostook Times quoted 
the Bangor Whig as saying: 


From 500 to 600 tons of pressed hay, there have [recently] 
been years when over 7000 tons have been shipped. From about 
3000 railroad sleepers as late as 1881, there have been [re- 
cently] even 150,000 per year, and for months at a time lon 
lumber shipments have been limited only to the number o 
cars that could be supplied. Upon many occasions when from 
25 to 40 cars were wanted in one day, only half a dozen. . . 
would or could be furnished. 


The resultant twelve-fold step-up of general freight business through 
Bangor between 1872 and 1880 marked a highly significant increase of 
trade between the people east of Bangor and those to the west. 


More costly than freight rates were the transfers of freight — costly 
both in time and money. Transshipments and transfers were necessary at 
Woodstock, from narrow to standard, and again at Bangor. The awkward 
ness of these changes may be understood when one considers that the con- 
tents of several narrow-gauge cars, when transferred into standard-gauge 
cars of larger capacity, were often disposed of in “broken lots” or parts 
of carloads, and frequently portions of shipments turned up long after 
wards many miles from their destination. 


The increasing volume of trade over the rail lines east of Bangor finally 
forced the changing of these lines from narrow to standard gauge, so that 
by 1890 the Aroostook Times could report that the outward traffic over 
the Canadian Pacific Railroad from Houlton, Fort Fairfield, Caribou, and 
Presque Isle stations during the preceding year had been 6,400 carloads, 
or about $350,000. Typical of popular sentiment, was the vein of the re | 
mainder of the Time’s article: 


Add to this the passenger traffic, and the inward bound 
freight and we have over a million and a half dollars paid 
by the people of Aroostook, yearly, to the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad. This would go a long way toward building a rail- 
road into this country. 


Periodically, then, after 1871, when Aroostook was first connected with 
Bangor via Canadian roads, agitation came and went for an interior line 
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of road between Bangor and Aroostook. Because economic necessity never 
sufficiently supplemented patriotic motives, and because railroad proponents 
were not themselves railroad men, no definite result was secured from these 
movements. But when the Canadian Pacific secured its line across Maine 
and leased the New Brunswick Railway and subsidiary lines, the people 
of Aroostook began to take increased umbrage at the prospect of the 
domination of their county by a giant foreign corporation. Certainly, in 
1890, Aroostook was ready to support any railroad venture that offered 
promise of success, for its 50,000 people settled sparsely over 6,543 square 
miles had managed to raise the country’s valuation to $10,000,000 and to 
produce upwards of 1,000,00 bushels of potatoes per year. 

Restlessness on the part of the citizens of Aroostook County and dislike 
of having to ride a foreign railroad in order to travel to the western part 
of their own state, made the advent of the Northern Maine Railroad Com- 
pany, with headquarters in Presque Isle, a joyous occasion during the late 
1880’s. When this scheme collapsed, in 1890 and 1891, public sentiment 
was at fever pitch. Some people feared that the Northern Maine Railroad 
Company, although defunct, might block further railroad planning in 
Aroostook. Such fears, however, proved groundless when, in response to 
a request for information, J. W. Bolton of Presque Isle authorized the 
public statement that the Northern Maine Railroad Company would not 
interfere with such planning. 

The increasing tempo of interest in a rail line into Aroostook explains 
to a large measure why it was that the merest mention of a railroad set 
hearts in Aroostook pounding — the more responsible the proponent, the 
more rapid the palpitations. 

In October of 1890 Mr. F. Wiggin, a visiting newspaper man from 
southern New England, called on Albert A, Burleigh while passing through 
Houlton on business. When mention of a railroad was made, Mr. Burleigh 
— a long-time resident, and public servant both of the State and Federal 
Governments in Houlton and a man of means — elaborated a plan he had 
been contemplating for sometime. After receiving permission to publish 
the gist of the plan, Wiggin went to Caribou, where he met A. W. Hall, 
editor of the Aroostook Republican. Mr. Hall was so enthusiastic about 
the plan, and the article he subsequently wrote so full of praise for the 
enterprise, that Mr. Burleigh was immediately flooded with letters and re- 
quests to speak before Granges and civic groups. He was, finally, in his 
own words, “forced” to take a position in favor of “practically” carrying 
out his plan. 

On December 13, 1890, at the” urging of business interests, Burleigh 
wrote to, and secured the aid of, Franklin W. Cram, a practical railroad 
man of wide experience and great familiarity with Aroostook, its people, 
needs, and promises. 
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II 


The excitement generated by the Northern Maine Railroad Company in 
the late 1880’s and early 1890’s had served to fill the minds of the people 
of Aroostook with two rather conflicting sentiments by the time Albert 
Burleigh proffered his plan, later dubbed the “Burleigh Scheme.” On the 
one hand, jubilation swept the county; and on the other, undertones of 
caution were evident in discussions and in the press. Only the great re 
spect which the projector of the “Burleigh Scheme” enjoyed and the promise 
of aid from the most expert railroad man available in the area, Franklin 
W. Cram, brought confidence to people who had been so often disappointed. 

As originally reported in the Aroostook Times of November 20, 1890, the 
“Burleigh Scheme” was to finance the construction of the road by borrow- 
ing $500,000 on the credit of Aroostook County — a sum representing 5 
percent of the valuation of the county — and issuing mortgage bonds 
sufficient to complete and equip the road, Although later modified so as 
to allow private subscription of preferred stock of upwards of $500,000 
by persons within and without the county, the original plan was put into 
operation by its backers with celerity. 

By November 27 a request to the State Legislature to be constituted a 
corporation to construct, maintain, and operate a railroad in Penobscot 
and Aroostook counties was published under the heading “Legislative 
Notice” and signed by Albert A. Burleigh, James F. Holland, and Charles 
E. F. Stetson. The hum of interested approval of the venture was typified 
by an item in the Bangor News which, after observing that Bangor business 
men had better agitate in support of the railroad into Aroostook, stated; 
“Our people may wake up some morning and find that Aroostook has an 
outlet in some other direction. It will then be too late to cry over spilled 
milk.” 

In the first address of what would be a brilliant series of addresses, Mr. 
Burleigh told the Pomona Grange of Caribou that “We are held between 
two giant corporations, the Canadian Pacific Railroad, and the Boston 
and Maine Railroad, which controls the Maine Central Railroad.” Going 
on, he pointed out that the Canadian Pacific Railroad gave the Boston and 
Maine Railroad business yielding $20,000 profit per month and that the 
former was determined to prevent the building of another road into Aroo 
stook. Negotiations, he continued, of the Maine Central Railroad during the 
summer of 1890 to build a through line were effectively blocked by the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad when it threatened to divert its business to the 
Fitchburg road rather than the Boston and Maine, if the Maine Central 
went ahead. Emphatic voicing in tHis address of the belief that the county 
should own the controlling shares of stock, shows Mr. Burleigh to have 
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retained his faith in public ownership when others were beginning to 
harbor doubts on this score, 

As the “Burleigh Scheme” gained momentum, the Bangor News jovially 
reported: “The man who raised 974 bushels of potatoes per acre bought 
a house on Fifth Avenue, New York City. Now our Aroostook friends are 
going to build themselves a railroad.” The plan that was a pleasurable 
prospect for the people of Bangor to contemplate was the subject of in- 
dustrious planning in Aroostook. The Pomona Grange of Caribou passed 
a resolution favorable to the “Burleigh Scheme,” appointed a committee 
to propagandize the plan, and sent petitions to all Granges in the state 
in support of the project. 

Before the work of active propaganda could be effectively launched, 
legislative approval had to be secured. At the meeting of the State Legis- 
lature in February of 1891, the air was filled with railroad schemes, the 
lobbies were thronging with railroad men, petitions were coming in thick 
and fast; but neither had an enabling act seen the light, nor a bill of 
charter been presented. The coup d'etat, as the Aroostook Times described 
it, came on the forenoon of February 18 when Albert A. Burleigh of Houlton, 
Hon. J. P. Bass, ex-Mayor Bragg of Bangor, and other prominent men of 
Bangor walked into the office of the railroad commissioners and asked 
if they had under consideration any petition for railroad charters under 
the general law. In response to a negative answer to this question, the 
gentlemen in question produced the articles of association for the Bangor 
and Aroostook Railroad, and proof that 5 percent of the money had al- 
ready been paid in. For the first time after several months the actual 
purpose of the Aroostook plan was officially laid bare to the public. In 
the words, again, of the Aroostook Times: “A thunderclap from a clear 
sky could not have more astonished the railroad men of the state than 
did this announcement.” 

Support within Aroostook seemed already to be welding itself behind 
the “Burleigh Scheme” to the extent that only the final hammer blows of 
action would be needed to insure a nearly unanimous union of determined 
citizenry. The Bangor Whig reported, on February 19, that the Hon. George 
P. Wiscott, representing the Northern Maine Railroad Company, appeared 
before the Judiciary Committee of the State Legislature and assured them 
that the Northern Maine Railroad would not oppose the building and 
wished it well. The newspapers of the county did loyal service in publicizing 
the plan through lengthy interviews with informed proponents of the pro- 
ject and careful reporting of the series of meetings held in the larger com- 
munities throughout the county, addressed by members of the Grange and 
backers of the projected railroad. 

The portion of the financing plan which contained the provision for the 
loaning of the credit of the county, up to 5 percent of its valuation, required 
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the approval of the people in the county. The first of a series of informative 
meetings, held during the spring of 1891 in preparation for the voting, met 
in Caribou, where those citizens in attendance voiced unanimous approval 
of the venture. At successive meetings in Fort Fairfield, Easton, Washbum, 
Mapleton, Presque Isle, Blaine, and Houlton, a complete account of the 
planning of the founders, as well as opposition from the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad, was aired by the speakers. In almost every case, the meetings were 
enthusiastically attended and the venture unanimously approved. The ap- 
nouncement that Franklin W. Cram had agreed to become the road’s general 
manager was generally greeted with enthusiastic approval. 

With the conclusion of the county-wide series of meetings the issue 
finally rested with the voters. The State Legislature, which in its 189] 
session enacted the Australian Ballot into law, merely awaited the decision 
of the county. The route of the road — starting at a point on the Bangor 
and Piscataquis, extending northeastward so as to breach the upper Pew 
obscot Valley, and thence through Patten (or as close to that town as 
practicable) to Oakfield, New Limerick, and Houlton — was planned in 
such a way as to tap the potential water power and open the richest forest 
sections. Its extension into northern Aroostook would open Presque Isle 
and Caribou, send a spur to Fort Fairfield, and proceed to Van Buren via 
Caribou. Original construction plans also included provision for connections 
by the way of Ashland Junction (Oakfield) to Ashland. The publication 
of the list of subscribers to the original stock issue of the Bangor and Aroos 
took Railroad, press discussion of the question to be submitted to the 
voters, maps describing the route, and the names of the officers and di- 
rectors of the Bangor and Aroostook Railroad Company only served to 
heighten the tension in the county. In spite of what Springfield Republican 
termed “powerful Canadian Pacific opposition,” supporters of the Bangor 
and Aroostook Railroad were confident of public support. 

On a day, then, when river drivers in the hinterlands of Maine were pre 
paring for their spring work, and when an interested Canadian Pacific 
Railroad was preparing a schedule of better service for Aroostook County 
during the approaching summer, the people of Aroostook went to the polls 
to decide the fate of the proposed Bangor and Aroostook. Predictions on 
that day of decision, April 20, 1891, placed the majority of votes in favor 
of the measure as high as 5,000. They were not far wrong. A nearly com 
plete breakdown of the vote showed 5,201 “yes” and 505 “no,” or & 
majority of 4,696. 

With the unqualified support evidenced by the people of Aroostook, 
the final major hurdle was behind, and active surveying operations were 
commenced. One of the first actions of the stockholders that won unqual- 
fied approval of the people of Aroostook was their unanimous decision 
to keep the road in the hands of persons genuinely interested in the develop 
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ment of the region by drawing up and severally signing a compact “that 
in the future any individual or collection of stockholders wishing to sell 
their holdings must first offer them to the company.” The charter granted 
to the company by the State Legislature guaranteed that the state would 
not allow the construction of a line parallel within fifteen miles for a 
period of twenty years, later increased to thirty years. In the original 
chartering act and in acts passed during the remainder of the decade, the 
Legislature agreed to: (1) repay to the railroad company 95 percent of its 
taxes for the next twenty years in exchange for-carrying troops and mili- 
tary equipment in times of emergency; (2) authorize Aroostook to sub- 
scribe to not more than $728,000 worth of preferred stock in the enterprise; 
and (3) elect three members to the Board of Directors. 

Decisive as these accomplishments may have appeared and enthusiastic 
as the people of Aroostook may have been, sober judgment still required 
recognition of the fact that the first step only had been taken of the many 
that per force must follow before the “Burleigh Scheme” was to come to 
full fruition. That the projectors of the plan were equal to the challenge 
remaining before them is adequately testified to today by the Bangor and 
Aroostook Railroad, a road which has, since the first construction engine 
entered Houlton over B.& A. rails on a cold afternoon in late December 
of 1893, maintained continuous and ever-improving service into the heart 


of New England’s richest agricultural region. 
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The Preceptoral Program at the University of 
New Hampshire 


by Hans Heilbronner* 


In September, 1956, the College of Liberal Arts of the University of 
New Hampshire initiated an experimental program of Preceptoral Studies, 
It had previously been approved by the faculty of the College and its four. 
year trial was made financially possible through a grant of $30,000 from 
the Carnegie Corporation. The initiative for this novel educational venture 
had originally come from the Dean of the College, Edward Y. Blewett. For 
some years he as well as some members of the faculty had been greatly per- 
plexed by the apparent inability of many freshman students to envisage 
their educational experience as a meaningful, integrated whole. The result 
of this parochial attitude on the part of the student, one which neatly 
separated courses into rigidly defined channels lest they impinge upon one 
another, was rightly regarded as an impediment to truly successful in- 
tellectual endeavor. Once this argument was accepted the problem was re 
duced to the question of finding the proper approach to the goal of more 
effective integration. After considerable study by several committees, open 
hearings, and discussions by the faculty, a plan was submitted to the latter 
by the responsible Policies Committee for approval. 

The so-called Preceptoral Program which emerged from these various 
deliberations was an experimental program of additional study for one 
hundred volunteers of four successive incoming freshman classes. Parti¢i- 
pating students, it was hoped, would represent a cross-section, in terms of 
background, intelligence, and motivation, of the whole of their classes. 
All of them were required to enroll in the elementary courses in English, 
biology, and history. Separate sections of each of these three subjects were 
set aside exclusively for students in the program, in the hope that mean 
ingful tests and analyses of their performance might be made at a later 
time. An equal number of sections containing students enrolled in the 
same core courses, but not members of the program, were designated as 
control sections. Instruction given to both groups was to be, as far a 
possible, the same. Through a periodic comparison or contrast in the 
achievements of the preceptoral and control groups, it was hoped that 4 
valid evaluation of the program would in time be possible. 

The Preceptoral Program itself is carried on in two-hour weekly meet 
ings of groups of about twenty-five students under the leadership of pre 
ceptors. The latter are chosen from the regular college faculty, from each 
of the three participating departments. They are relieved of half of their 
teaching duties in their own departments so as to enable them to devote 
the other half of their time to the new program, 
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What are the goals of these weekly sessions? The major one, as stated 
before, is the bridging of that awesome gap between subjects or groups 
of subjects, so that the individual student will be enabled to grasp the 
totality of and relationships between the major fields of knowledge. The 
very statement of such an aim, of course, immediately presupposes certain 
other objectives which are clearly correlative with the first. Synthesis must, 
after all, have a purpose. And this purpose is basic to the whole program. 
The participating students, it is hoped, will become more questioning and 
truly understanding, curious, ready and willing to submit tenaciously held 
assumptions and prejudices to the light of reason and objective analysis. 
That these hopes do not differ from those entertained for all honest edu- 
cational ventures should occasion no surprise. The program therefore does 
not represent a quest for the discovery of new values but rather the test- 
ing of a new path toward goals often not reached by present methods. 

A statement of intentions is usually an easy task; the successful imple- 
mentation of generalized programs is fraught with great difficulties. The 
preceptors, who were appointed in the spring of 1956, met periodically 
during that semester as well as daily at the end of the summer in order 
to work out a plan of attack which would successfully implement the stated 
directives. The approach was a simple one: to choose for discussion every 
week a topic which would demand the inclusion of material from at least 
two, preferably three, of the core subjects. It must be emphasized here that 
the group sessions did not aim at a repetition, in a somewhat novel fashion, 
of the normal classroom situation. The preceptor, on the contrary, was not 
to be a teacher in the commonly accepted sense. He was to regard his func- 
tion as that of a discussion leader, as a guide, as a more highly trained 
and more expert layman than the students. The emphasis was placed upon 
the proper and intelligent use of acquired knowledge rather than upon the 
accumulation of new factual material. Spontaneity of expression, purpose- 
ful thinking, and general participation were to be the touchstones of suc- 
cess. 

The choice of discussion topics proved very difficult, From their personal 
teaching experiences in their own disciplines, the preceptors were well 
aware of the fact that no matter how intelligent and well motivated, the 
freshman was likely to prove himself most deficient in basic knowledge in 
the three core subjects. How could one bring about an informed and cre- 
ative synthesis without the necessary raw materials, in an atmosphere 
dominated by a vacuum? Such a situation was sure to prevail during the 
first weeks of the semester. The preceptors decided to hurdle, or perhaps 
sidestep, this nearly insuperable. problem by introducing the student to 
the nature and purpose of the program by means of topics derived from 
his initial contact with university life rather than through those gleaned 
from an as yet non-existent core curriculum. The subjects chosen for the 
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early weeks of the year, therefore, consisted largely of general educational 
problems with a personal relevance: a discussion of the reasons for the 
students’ voluntary participation in the program; the meaning of a uni 
versity education; explanations for their attendance at college; the aims 
of education; the place of the liberal arts in our modern, technological 
society; the claims of general and broad versus specialized education; and 
the ideal of the educated man. 

After about four weeks of this kind of acclimatization and probing, the 
time was considered propitious for a first attempt to gain a greater under 
standing of their three core courses. The following weeks were therefore 
devoted to the broadest possible investigation of the nature and uses of 
biology, history, and English. One might of course object that the nature 
and uses of these are or ought to be self-evident and that the subjects 
should not demand justification. However desirable agreement with such 
a statement might be, the fact is that freshman students frequently do not 
have the vaguest comprehension of the reasons for certain required studies, 
Often they regard them merely as a species of administrative discipline 
and punishment. The meetings devoted to these topics naturally aimed far 
beyond the mere eradication of such misapprehensions. Much time was 
devoted to investigations of the scientific method, to the assumptions of 
science, and to its limitations. Similar methods of inquiry were then em 
ployed in a study of language and communication. Students were asked te 
evaluate the function of language in the development of civilization, both 
from an historical as well as from a contemporary point of view. The topie 
was then made even more personal by an analysis of lacks of communication 
manifested in their various first examinations. Finally, the problem of 
language and communication was examined from a biological point of 
view, namely through a discussion of the brain and vocal mechanisms of 
man. Without belaboring the obvious, it should now be quite clear how 
history was subjected to a similar scrutiny, out of which the participants 
should have emerged at least slightly less mystified as to the meaning of 
history as well as its relevance to their own lives. 

Succeeding weeks of the semester were then devoted to discussions of a 
broader, more philosophical nature which, of necessity, were still limited 
by the sparse knowledge of the student. The basis of choice still remained, 
however, the attempt at rigorous questioning of the assumptions and con- 
tents of the basic courses. In order to achieve this objective a number of 
meetings were dedicated to a confrontation cf faith and reason as two 
different paths to knowledge. This, of course, inevitably led to an analysis 
of the relationship between science and faith, the scientific method and 
revealed religion, as well as the methods of inductive and deductive reason- 
ing. The semester was then brought to a logical conclusion through a series 
of discussions which, on the basis of the students’ new knowledge and ex- 
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perience, focused upon a reexamination, in a new framework, of those 
topics discussed during the first few weeks of the program. The relationship 
of knowledge and happiness, the nature of progress and evidence of it taken 
from the study of history, biology, and English, and the uses and defini- 
tions of objectivity and prejudice, conservatism and radicalism, formed 
meaningful summaries for the semester. 

We assumed that a choice of more specific topics was justifiable for the 
second half of the year. We expected, perhaps wrongly, that our volunteers 
would have gained a sufficient elementary mastery and insight into their 
curriculum to enable them to employ it for departures into peripheral areas. 
We therefore chose for discussion topics which would truly bring into 
play the students’ total resources. The following will serve as representative 
examples: Conservation in aesthetic, economic, recreational, and ecological 
terms in the modern world; concepts of evolution in the biological sense 
and revolution in the political and economic areas, as well as their impact 
upon modern literature; the relationships between disease and medicine 
and past history, and their implications for population growth and the 
social order of the future; the nature of imaginative literature, its inter- 
relationship with history and the impact of science upon modern and con- 
temporary literature. This listing is of course not meant as an exhaustive 
enumeration of every topical variation. Frequently the sessions departed 
from the planned direction and moved into unexpected channels. The pre- 
ceptors regard such deviations as perfectly permissible; indeed, they en- 
courage them as long as they move within the general confines of the pro- 
gram, Along the same lines, it should be added that the program followed 
is never a rigid one. The preceptor is free to devote a period to discussion 
of a burning issue of the day, if such treatment promises to fulfill the broad 
objectives of the program. For example, some meetings have been devoted 
to the Suez Invasion of 1956, the Hungarian and Polish rebellions, and the 
military, psychological, and economic implications to the United States of 
Russian scientific strides. 

The Preceptoral Program has now been in operation for over a year 
and a half. What has been its contribution to the academic curriculum of 
the University? It had been expected that this experimental approach 
toward an enriched intellectual diet would produce failures as well as suc- 
cesses. Events have borne out this initial estimate. If complete success had 
been assured from the start there would have been no need for the initi- 
ation of any experimental program. On the positive side, student reaction 
to our efforts has been gratifying. Questionnaires have generally reflected 
a considerable degree of enthusiasm on the part of the participants at a 
time when the supervising preceptors were sharply critical of some phases 
of the program. The initial comparisons of the academic performance of 
students in the preceptoral sections as opposed to those in the control- 
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sections do not, as yet, permit any definite conclusions. On the whole, 
preceptoral students have experienced a slightly better academic success 
than their control-section peers. We do not know as yet whether the differ. 
ences can be ascribed, even in part, to the Preceptoral Program or whether 
they are due to other factors. A great majority of the students have been 
ready to recommend the program to incoming freshmen, despite the fact 
that it carries no credit and offers no grades. Perhaps the major difficulty, 
from the point of view of the preceptors, has been the reluctance among 
some of the students to participate actively in the discussions. They prefer 
to listen, while others shoulder the lion’s share of the conversational 
burden. Their silence cannot always be attributed to a lack of interest, Con- 
versations with such students outside the classroom have often led the pre 
ceptor to the conclusion that the discussions have been of value to them, 
have encouraged them to delve into previously untouched areas, and have 
led them to reevaluate long-held assumptions. It would be a pity if such 
students were dropped from the program; yet their reluctance to contribute 
has exerted a dampening effect upon others who wish to speak but do not 
desire to monopolize conversations. 

One of the most heartening successes of the program has been the ex 
cellent personal rapport achieved between student and preceptor. The ad- 
visory functions of the latter constitute an integral part of the whole pro- 
gram. The weekly meetings in the classroom have enabled both parties to 
achieve a degree of mutual understanding and trust which far transcend 
the possibilities inherent in the normal freshman advisory program. Pre- 
ceptoral students have made far greater use of the opportunities open to 
them in this advisory area than is the case among the freshman class 4s 
a whole. The teacher benefits equally because the frequent and frank ex- 
changes of views which characterize these relationships have explored areas 
of student problems and attitudes which are normally closed to the adviser. 

A final verdict cannot be made at this time. The program has not yet 
reached even the halfway mark of its experimental phase. Undoubtedly some 
of the inadequacies and shortcomings which have been discussed in this 
paper will be removed through further experimentation and constructive 
student suggestions. Outside preparation, which has been used sparingly 
thus far, may play a larger role in the future, so that all participants may 
at least work from a common base. Ultimately, the program can only 
justify itself if it can be expanded either to the whole freshman class of, 
at least, to a far larger number of participants than are presently involved. 
Whether such a step is possible will depend not only upon the continued 
success of the present experimental phase, but also upon the feasibility 
of its expansion from the point of view of faculty consent, financial back 
ing, and the continued availability of qualified preceptors. 
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The Role of the Sociologist 
by Stuart H. Palmer* 


There are widespread misconceptions concerning the sociologist and his 
work, The sociologist is frequently viewed as a person who spends a great 
deal of time drawing conclusions about human behavior that are either 
highly obvious or lacking in common sense. Further, it is often thought 
that the sociologist vague, impractical, and that*he ignores the uniqueness 
of human beings. Nonetheless, it is evident that people want the sociologist, 
and the psychologist, to tell them how to be happy. But they want to be 
told quickly, in clear, simple terms. At the same time, they want to be 
told what they wish to hear. 

However, the answers to life’s problems can not always be obtained quickly 
and when they are obtained they are seldom simple. Also, those answers 
often run counter to that which people wish to hear. Put another way, what 
the individual learns from the sociologist and the psychologist is frequently 
at odds with his defenses, particularly his rationalizations. Therefore, he 
rationalizes further, concludes that sociology and the other behavioral sci- 
ences are in large part without value. 

Despite this fairly widespread resistance, the sociologist plays an ex- 
tremely crucial and important role in society. This role is composed of three 
major parts: carrying out basic research, teaching at the college and uni- 
versity levels, and advising policy-making groups in the society. Each of 
these aspects of the sociologist’s role will now be considered in some detail. 

Pure or basic research is a search for fundamental generalizations which 
describe relationships between classes of phenomena. This search is guided 
by the use of the scientific method. The researcher so engaged is usually 
not directly concerned with whether the members of his society will con- 
clude that his findings are useful. What he seeks is knowledge — verifiable 
generalizations. 

The sociologist, like his fellow scientists, wants to give this knowledge to 
society. He leaves it to the members of society to decide whether the knowl- 
edge is useful. And if they consider it useful, he leaves it to them to decide 
for what purpose it should be used. He then is ready and willing to give 
advice concerning how the knowledge can best be used to achieve the 
given purpose. 

It is important to understand this: research in the behavioral sciences 
which attempts to solve pressing social problems quickly is largely a matter 
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of scratching superficially at the stuff of human experience. Basic knowledge 
does not lie about ready to be picked up like driftwood. It is buried im the 
underground layers of complex relationships among phenomena. And the 
way to find it is to dig down deeply and not worry too much about what 
is going on up above. 

This is not to say that the sociologist or other behavioral scientists ate 
disinterested in social problems, in human suffering, or that they have no 
moral values. It is simply to say that they — and they are almost alone i 
this — believe that the path to a better world lies in the development of 
basic generalizations about human behavior, not in a frantic hop-scotching 
attempt to plug the holes in the social dike. The sociologist, the behavioral 
scientist, wants to see suffering decreased as much as anyone. But he reasons 
that someone must be concerned with the fundamentals of the matter, and 
he sees this responsibility as his task. 

The physical scientists have been carrying on pure research for several 
centuries now. Yet, during recent times at least, few people have attempted 
to dissuade them. Why? Largely because they have not been studying 
human behavior. Human behavior is a particularly sensitive subject and 
many a man feels he is as much an expert on it as anyone else, simply be 
cause he is human. What he fails to understand is that the reasons behind 
behavior are seldom what they seem at first glance. 

The point is this: most individuals’ vision is so hemmed in by unconsee 
ous motivation that they mistake the trees for the woods and, for that 
matter, the leaves for the trees. One may say: well, sociologists are human 
too and they have unconscious motivations just like anyone else. True 
enough. But by the nature of their profession, they are more aware of the 
fact than most people. And the more aware one is of unconscious motive 
tion, the more can one make allowance for it. Beyond that, there is the 
fact that the trained researcher uses the scientific method; it is so designed 
that it takes into account the great bulk of unconscious motivation and 
cancels it out. 

It is difficult for many individuals to grasp the true nature of research 
in the behavioral sciences. In part, this is because it is so usual in our 
society to think of the individual as the basic unit. And he is in everyday 
life — at least he should be, according to our national values. But in re 
search the basic unit may be something quite different, It may be the group; 
it may be a particular childhood training practice; or it may be a pattern 
of human habits such as those which involve outward aggression by the 
individual. 

There is no one basic unit in research. The basic unit depends on the 
original question asked. Non-researchers often resent this. They confuse 
the rightful place of the individual in everyday life with his place as a 
subject of study in research. Yet, while they hold that the individual should 
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be the basic unit of research, non-researchers sometimes also maintain that 
one can’t make valid generalizations about human beings, can’t categorize 
them, because they are too complex and are all different. 

It is true enough that each human is unique in some respects; so is 
each lower animal, each tree, each leaf of that tree. But the researcher does 
not attempt to make generalizations which embzace at once all character- 
istics of humans, lower animals, trees or leaves. What he attempts to do 
is to generalize about particular characteristics which humans, let us say, 
have in common. For example, the sociologist may try to develop a general- 
ization which states that a given type of envirortmental influence will lead 
an individual to commit a certain type of crime, other things being equal, 
i.e., other relevant variables being held constant. 

When one is speaking about human behavior, there is something of a 
common tendency to bridle at the use of the term, “other things being 
equal.” People do not mind the use of the term in physics but they do not 
like it in the behavioral sciences. Why? Because this qualifying expression 
seems to indicate that they are not getting a straightforward, simple answer. 
But life is not simple and there will always be a multitude of variables to 
be considered. The necessity in research is to hold as many of the important 
variables constant as possible, while the researcher investigates the influence 
of a given variable on some behavioral pattern. It is obvious that in the 
behavioral sciences we can not hold other things equal by the laboratory 
methods of, say, the chemist. But we can accomplish much the same end 
by the use of statistical techniques. 

It is also a fairly common belief that sociologists and other behavioral 
scientists are “trying to take away man’s free will.” Not at all. Either man 
has the capacity for free will or he doesn’t and behavioral science research 
will not change the situation. What there is to be found will be found. I 
tend to think this: Man has the capacity for free will, for making choices 
unencumbered by external influence. But his free will is so shackled by 
lack of understanding of his past social experience, and by resultant un- 
conscious motivation, that it seldom has a chance to function. If and when 
we gain enough knowledge of how past social experience strait-jackets us 
and channels our behavior, free will will then have a clearer field in which 
to operate and we may move to a new plane of true self-determination. 

There is an often expressed fear that if we do gain that knowledge about 
human motivation, it will be put to evil uses, that it will be used by some 
persons to exploit others, and the masses of men will be shackled more 
than ever. I think this is neither inevitable nor anywhere near so. It has 
always been possible to use knowledge for good or evil, and it probably 
always will be. But if we possessed a great deal of valid information about 
what impels humans to act as they do, there would be, I believe, a neces- 
sary consequence which would lessen the probability of that information’s 
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being used by some to exploit many. That consequence is this: As the sei- 
entific knowledge became common knowledge, men would be freed, through 
self-understanding, of their unconscious drives to aggress against each 
other. Exploitation would be replaced, to a large degree, by kindness. 

Consider now the second aspect of the sociologist’s role: teaching. Ob- 
viously, not all sociologists teach, but a considerable majority do, largely 
at the college and university levels. One reason, of course, is that there ate 
more positions available in educational institutions than in other instite 
tions. Beyond that, sociologists, like other scientists, tend to recognize this 
simple fact: If they do not teach, transmission to their society of the 
knowledge they have acquired will be hampered. 

Equally important, if scientists do not teach, eventually we will reach 
a point where no new generations of researchers are being trained. Con- 
versely, if individuals concerned with a given area of knowledge only teach, 
ignore research, the time will come when no new additions to knowledge 
are being made. Still further, it is highly probable that for most individuals 
a combination of teaching and research stimulates constructive work in each. 

The sociologist tends, I think, to conceptualize the teaching functions in 
a somewhat unique and valuable fashion. He views teaching as a process of 
creating both culture-carriers and culture-makers. It is through education 
in the family, school, college and other institutions that the members of 
society are trained to be culture-carriers, perpetuators of their culture. With- 
out this perpetuation, man would in all probability not survive. 

To a great extent man has, as it were, replaced instincts with culture. 
He is now dependent on culture, that societal storehouse of knowledge, of 
tried and true solutions to problems of human adjustment. But it would 
not do to have such a storehouse with the same old stock always on the 
shelves. The world changes and culture must change with it if culture is 
to serve man adjustably. The only way to obtain that change is to develop 
social individuals who are more than culture-carriers, individuals who are 
culture-makers. We have a continuous need for inventors, not merely im 
ventors of machines but — and more important — inventors of the ideas 
which are the life-blood of a culture. The training of these individuals is 
the highest function of teaching at the college and university levels. 

By and large, sociologists tend to view the third aspect of their role, 
that of adviser to policy-makers dealing with social problems, as just 
that: adviser. They do not wish to be policy-makers while acting in the role 
of sociologist. They do not presume that it is within their province to tell 
the members of society what they should want. Sociologists realize that they 
have biases about what people should want. They realize that their views 
may be far from the consensus of society’s members. Better a politician 
who knows little about human behavior but who is elected by the people 
than a sociologist who knows a good deal about behavior and elects himself 
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More specifically, the sociologist conceptualizes his role of adviser in 
the following way: First, through public-opinion polling he can help policy- 
makers find out what the members of society want. Second, he can tell the 
policy-makers what the alternative paths to that goal are. Third, he can 
give advice as to what must be done in order to move along each path. 
And fourth, the sociologist can attempt to predict what the results of fol- 
lowing a given path will be. 

The individual who carries out the triple-headed role of the sociologist 
also has of course another role: that of citizen of his society. He should not 
confuse the two roles. When he is acting in the capacity of a private person, 
when he is not on the job, he has all the responsibilities and privileges of 
a citizen. He can vote for policy-makers; he can hold views on what is best 
for society; he can lobby for his ideas. But when he is acting as a soci- 
ologist, he temporarily relinquishes many of his citizen’s privileges while 
his citizen’s responsibilities remain. These responsibilities transcend his 
sociological role. 

In his work, the sociologist should, of course, follow the mores of his 
society. Specifically, he must not violate the freedom of his subjects, and 
he must not disturb their social relationships. For example, he should not 
publish biographical or other data without the consent of the individuals 
concerned, 

At the same time, and as I have emphasized, the sociologist’s responsi- 
bilities as citizen do not require him to carry on only those kinds of re- 
search which are considered practical and immediately useful by non-re- 
searchers. He does have an obligation to be a socially useful person; how- 
ever, he can best achieve that end if he strives for basic knowledge, not im- 
mediate solutions to social problems. Although his fellow citizens may not 
always agree with him, in the long run the sociologist can best serve his 
society if he follows his own bent in research, no matter how little im- 
mediate practicality that research may appear to have. 
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Banks and Politics in America from the Revolution 
to the Civil War 


by Bray Hammond 
(Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton Press. 1957. Pp, 771, $12.50.) 


Every American historian should become familiar with the major ideas 
in this important book. Included are several concepts which should change 
notably several very common interpretations of American history. 

American historians have commonly accepted the proposition that the 
urge toward paper money has always come from farmer-debtors. This 
interpretation is demolished thoroughly and at length by Mr. Hammond 
for the period before the Civil War. He insists that the agrarians were in 
general not debtors and were strongly committed to “hard” money, while 
it was the rising businessmen who desired ardently an increase of the cir 
culating medium. He quotes Frederick Jackson Turner in his generalization 
that the Westerner was an enthusiast for wild-cat banking and paper 
money, and then comments: “I am sorry to say that Professor Turner's 
statement seems to me wholly falacious.” (p. 13, footnote) 

Another common generalization which Mr. Hammond demolishes is com 
cerned with Jackson’s attack on the Bank. Quite frequently the story is told 
as a fight on behalf of the “common man” against predatory, entrenched 
privilege, and as a precedent to Franklin Roosevelt’s New Deal. Mr. Ham 
mond considers this point of view as fantastically unreal. He holds that 
the usual picture of the business world’s favorable attitude toward the 
Bank and the farmers’ hostility, is almost the reverse of the truth. In his 
opinion the two main groups which supported the attack on the Bank 
were the unreconstructed Jeffersonian agrarians who had long opposed 
any national bank, and the young, aggressive, rising businessmen who 
wanted more credit. The heart of the fight was the optimistic entrepreneur, 
particularly from New York, who wanted to get out from under the control 
of the Philadelphia bank. In a sense victory in the fight meant an increas 
ing democratization of industry, with a transfer of power “from an old 
and conservative merchant class to a newer, more aggressive, and more 
numerous body of business men and speculators of all sorts.” (p. 329). 

Jackson himself emerges in an unhappy light. Jackson, according to Mr. 
Hammond, can in no sense be considered a statesman. His economic ideas 
were few, somewhat confused, and frequently erroneous. Insofar as he had 
any central ideas they combined a traditionally agrarian suspicion of banks 
with a belief in laisser faire. Being very susceptible to flattery, he was an 
excellent pawn for his friends (identified at length) in their plans. The 
final result was a thoroughly bad program. As to Jackson’s being a champion 
of the “common man” against monied power, Mr. Hammond is scornful. 
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The foregoing ideas are of course but a very few in quite a long book, 
and no short review can do justice to the care with which the material 
is presented, and to the extent of the documentation. Mr. Hammond is a 
very modest man, deprecating his own background and abilities by confess- 
ing that he is not a politician, banker, historian, economist, or lawyer; he 
does not mention that his pre-retirement position of Assistant Secretary of 
the Federal Reserve Board has given him a very considerable authority 
in financial matters. One result of his modesty is that he overwhelms the 
reader with documentation — presumably on the. ground that his unsup- 
ported word would not carry conviction, The inevitable consequence is a 
long book, but the reader is compensated by clear statements, beautifully 
written sentences, flashes of real insight, and touches of humor. The present 
volume, as indicated in the title, covers the development of banking in its 
relation to politics, from the Revolution to the Civil War. Every reader 
will wait impatiently for the succeeding volume, which is now in progress. 


Dartmouth College Ropert E. 


World-Wide Graduate Award Directory 


(Prepared by the Advancement and Placement Institute, Box 99E, Green- 
point Station, Brooklyn 22, New York. $2.00.) 


This new directory has been prepared by The Advancement and Place- 
ment Institute as an aid for American teachers, administrators, scientists, 
and social scientists who wish to obtain a subsidy for the continuation of 
their education on the graduate or post-graduate level. The award guide 
includes information concerning the fields of study in which awards are 
available, the duration of the awards, the amount of the stipends, the num- 
ber available, and information on any specific conditions attached to the 
various awards. 

The preparation of this directory was accomplished through the cooper- 
ation of some three hundred and fifty universities and foundations in forty- 
five states and thirty foreign countries. These organizations provided in- 
formation about their awards, which range in amount from $150 to $10,000. 
The compilation of this information provides an up-to-date central refer- 
ence source for those educators interested in further professional prepara- 
tion. 

Copies of the directory are available at graduate schools, university place- 
ment offices, public and college libraries, or they may be purchased from 
The Institute at the address given above. 


University of New Hampshire J. Gorpvon SHaw 
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Democracy Versus Communism 
by Kenneth Colegrove 


(Edited by Hall Bartlett) 


(Princeton, New Jersey: D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc. 1957, Pp. 424 
$3.96.) 


With fearful visions of intercontinental missiles parading through our 
heads, no one will question the timeliness of this book which so concisely 
highlights the essential differences between the free and totalitarian worlds. 
The purpose of the book is to combat the ignorance of secondary school 
pupils concerning Soviet communism, and to deepen their loyalties to 
democratic institutions by “informed and thoughtful knowledge and dis 
cussion rather than by impressionistic feelings and prejudices.” 


As the threat of communism in this geo-physical year becomes more real, 
the more urgent is our need to understand the nature and implications of 
its sinister appeal. Since the book is designed for secondary school use, 
the author draws on the practical experiences of Americans and on human- 
interest narratives of Soviet living in order to enliven his text. 

The author’s preface acknowledges advice from scholars, educational 
associations, university professors, and teachers. Individual chapters have 
been reviewed by the State Department, U. S. intelligence agencies, clergy- 
men, and diplomats of broad experience with the Soviet Union. The book, 
indeed, gives convincing evidence of research and authenticity. 


The table of contents, containing seven parts, begins with “A World 
Divided” and summarizes the essential differences between democracy and 
communism. The same pattern is followed in the next five parts. U. S, free 
doms, customs, and thought patterns are reviewed first in order to furnish 
the student with an intelligent grasp of his own institutions before he learns 
the paradoxes of communism. Of necessity, more pages are devoted to com- 
munism. After an analysis of the world-wide program of communism, Part 
Seven ends with specific suggestions as to how U. S. citizens may con 
tribute towards a better world. 


Although the book deals especially with Russian communism, pages ate 
devoted to Titoism, Chinese communism, and the satellite varieties. One 
of the best features of the book is its wealth of documentary material, 
eye-witness accounts, specific references, 1956 statistics, and quotations 
from Russian source material. It is a practical book and should have stu 
dent appeal. 
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The sections on agriculture are not overstocked with statistics, so that 
those used are meaningful. Concrete examples are given including even 
Mr. Khrushchev’s ban on individual “kitchen gardens.” There are first- 
hand accounts of the slave-labor camps, secret arrests, and mock trials. 
Space is devoted to U. S, minority groups, to the segregation issue, to the 
failure of communism to win recruits, and to Soviet liquidation of their 
own minorities to preserve the Party line. 

The chapters on religious rights furnish much supporting evidence of 
the persecution of all religious creeds. Each of the major religions is fairly 
and specifically treated. Students will read with interest about the treach- 
erous methods used in the “Young Pioneer” and “Komsomol” groups. 

The format of the book is especially attractive. End pages are used to 
advantage. There are frequent changes in print; blocked-off sections are 
used for anecdotes; quotations are italicized. Questions near the begin- 
ning of chapters and at intervals throughout the text help the student to 
read with a definite purpose in mind. The book teaches itself. Pictures 
and cartoons are made more meaningful with provocative questions. Learn- 
ing aids at the ends of chapters include special terms, a Who’s Who, and 
objective and discussion questions. “Capsules and Vignettes” furnish page 
references to interesting topics. In some instances, however, there is a page 
discrepancy between the listing and the actual location of material. The 
index contains pronunciations and is extensive. 

” fellow-traveler will regard the book as impartial; that is not its 

. “But author and editor have tried to be accurate and to avoid 
weseaallll based on misrepresentation and emotional appeals.” They ad- 
mirably achieve their purpose. 


Roxbury Memorial High School (Girls) Dorotuy M. CoLaHAN 
Boston, Mass. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 
FOR TODAY'S WORLD... 


The World Children Live In 


JACKSON — SCARRY & 


Enrichment books that provide unlimited opportunities for 
children to observe and understand the world about them. & 


Man’s Ways and Times 


TODD — COOPER — SORENSEN 


Social studies for the elementary grades, teaching big 
ideas in simple, easy-to-understand language. 


The Past That Lives Today 


BECKER — PAINTER — HAN 


A well-rounded study of the world’s great civilizations. 


Modern History 


CARL BECKER 


Develops understanding of the modern world and the 
problems that. face it. 


SILVER BURDETTE 
COMPANY 


MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY 


Representatives: 
ARTHUR |. KEEFE NORMAN L. MATHEWS 


ARNOLD S. WARLIN FRANK J. WILICH 
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NEW WORLD HISTORY SERIES 
SIXTEEN COLORED MAPS EACH 64x 44” 
Editors: William H. McNeill — University of Chicago 


Morris R. Buske and A. Wesley Roehm 
Oak Park and River Forest High School 


Each map is global in coverage, being world- history-centered, with 
the main map portraying the world at a given period in time. Inset 
maps highlight important developments in limited areas within the 
same time span. 
The historical time line across each map orients the pupil in time 
relationships. 
The maps are designed to follow the subject matter and chronology of 
text books. 
rtant relationship between history and geography is em- 
a means of a visual-relief monochrome presentation of low- 


ra ds and highlands. Write for information. 


DENOYER -GEPPERT COMPANY 
5235 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 


R. M. BEUTTEL, Box 94, Babson Park 57, Massachusetts 
New England Representative (outside of Connecticut) 


2 fine high school texts 


choose the one that suits your class 


The American Story, 1957 copyright 
GAVIAN AND HAMM 


A very readable text that emphasizes the essentials 
of our social and political history. 


From Colony to World Power 


1957 Copyright HAMM 


A History of the United States. A comprehensive and 
thoughtful picture of America at home and abroad. 


D. Heath and Company 


475 S. Dean St., Englewood, N. J. 
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